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THE ALDINE. 



THE ANSWER. 

Warm was the sun of the summer, 

Fragrant the breath of the flowers, 
Shall sweet things be but the forerunner 

Of woes in this world of ours ? 

O cannot and may not fhe.summer, - 

The warmth, of our pleasures last, 

Are all things and all 

Like red leaves to fall, 

In glory — and then, oh ! the blast ? 

O mantle and fall of white snow ! 

O flake and icicle pure ! 
Well, well, doth the eye, seeing, know 

Your speech as you lodge at the door; 
Our hearts read the story of woe, 

And our brains sound the knowledge we cast— 
Are all things and all 
Like red leaves to fall, 
In glory — and then, oh ! the blast? 

The answer we read in the stars — 

God's jewels and man's keen delight — 
O'er earth's grand commotions and wars 

Still shines His ineffable light. - 
We float in our hopes on frail spars, 
'Till, reaching the haven at last. 
Know all things and all 
Like red leaves must fall 
But never more, on earth, the blast I 

— John Worthington. 



THE STORY OF JOCK WILLISTON. 

" Some of our folks go over to the Island to meet- 
ing to-day ; you'd like to go along, maybe ? " queried 
our host at breakfast, on the' morning of our second 
Sunday at L . 

"To the Island? Delightful! Let us go, of 
course I " 

" It's a good piece of walking from the landing to 
the church, you know." 

"How far?" 

"About two miles — up hill and down dale." 

'.' Only two miles ! A mere nothing ! " we cho- 
rused, smiling at each other as we remembered how 
impassable two miles of our native pavement might 
have seemed on that midsummer day. But here, 
with the' wooing note of the sea in our ears, and the 
strength of the salt air tingling through- our veins, 
what might we not do and dare ? 

So light was the breeze, as we stood waiting on 
the beach, that we scarcely felt it strike our raised 
hands ;' yet the little boat which came to take us off 
caught the soft breath in her sails, and wafted us 
across the channel gently and noiselessly as a spirit. 

I need not pause to describe the walk that fol- 
lowed, although we remembered it long afterward 
with keen delight. The undulating slopes robed with 
spruce and fir of marvelous symmetry and color ; 
the gray outcrop of limestone rock rending the 
crisp carpet of short grass, and dry, brown moss 
spread along the roadside ; the half-score little coves 
of wondrous beauty, where fleets of small boats, like 
white-winged water-fowl, rocked lazily at anchor, 
and the blue water plashed softly upon tiny islets, 
whose quaint rock-work was veiled and garlanded 
by creeping vines and nodding harebells ; and — far 
off — the line where sky and ocean met, embracing 
all with suggestions of the infinite, harmony; — all 
these, then almost unprofaned, are grown familiar in 
these later years, even to most careless eyes. 

The small, white church, with its odd cupola and 
slowly swinging, bell, came in sight at length, crown- 
ing the summit of a gentle elevation. Entering, we 
took our places among the worshipers. . 

The greater part of the simple discourse I have 
long since forgotten, but the closing words, spoken 
in the low, musical voice of the preacher, as he bent 
above the pulpit rail, sound in my memory still : 

"Hear, then, once more, the words of the text: 
' That was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.' Sometimes, my breth- 
ren, we look long for the brightness of that rising. 
Even the eyes that watch for the morning may scarce 
discern night from. dawn. Yet there is no soul but 
some time — somewhere — stands in the shining of 
that Light. Every sacrifice of self, every victory of 
love, is but its broken reflection. God forbid that 
any one of you, having felt the . divine radiance, 
should go away again into the outer darkness ! " 

A hymn was sung, the fervent blessing asked, and, 
' passing out with the congregation, we turned aside 
into the churchyard, to spend the hour of noonday 
intermission. Strolling about among the quiet groves, 
many of which, especially the resting-places of 'little 
children, were strewn tenderly with bright-hued 



shells and pebbles, my attention was arrested by the 
contrast between the low, plainly carved stones 
around me, and a tall, slender shaft of the purest 
Italian marble, rising from a solid granite pedestal at 
a little ^distance beyond. Drawing nearer, I read in 
beautifully embossed characters : 

In memory of 

JOCK WILLISTON, 

Who came to himself, and to his 

Father's House, 

On Christmas Day, 1840. 

' They that sat in darkness, saw a great light.' 

The brief epitaph, beneath whose quaint phrase 
some unusual significance seemed concealed, aroused 
in me a strong desire to know more of the quiet 
sleeper below. The wish must have been uncon- 
sciously betrayed in my countenance, for a wrinkled, 
kindly faced old lady, who sat upon a bench near by, 
with an open lunch basket, and two rosy grandchil- 
dren at her .knee, suddenly beckoned me to a place 
beside her, saying, as if in answer to a spoken ques- 
tion, 

"The words do seem odd for' a grave-stone, ma'am, 
but indeed the Lord's dealin's with poor Jock were 
past our findin' out. You never heard tell of him, I 
judge ? " 

"No, — but I have never been here before." 

"Likely enough, — and yet every child on the 
coast could tell you the story. It was in the Port- 
land papers, too— but — ble6S me ! that must 'a' been 
nigh twenty years ago. No wonder you wouldn't 
remember." 

The old dame's eyes brightened, and she paused, 
as if to please herself with the anticipation of an in- 
terested listener. ♦ 

" You knew him, then, this Jock, as you call him ? " 
I Hinted gently. 

" Knew, him ?." she answered with a musing smile. 
" I dressed him ,the night he was born, — a strong- 
limbed, hearty babe, with bright, black eyes, and 
hair as dark and curly as Jamie's here. That was 
Christmas Eve,, and just one week afterward, on 
New Year's Day, the brig Sea Gull foundered off the 
coast of Newfoundland, with Cap'n Williston and all 
his men, and so the poor baby never saw his father's 
face. 

" Poor little Mis. Williston ! I can see just how 
she looked, lyin' there day after day, as white and 
helpless 'as a broken day-lily, with that little brown 
head tucked against her cheek ; 'twas only the baby 
that kept her alive. She'd make me hold him to the 
light a dozen times a day. 'You're sure his eyes 
won't turn any lighter, Mis. Dawson?' she'd say. 
You see the cap'n had a coal-black eye. And then 
again, 'He grows, Mis. Dawson? You think he's 
very well, don't you ? ' in a voice that wistful, that I 
had a master fight with myself to keep the water out 
of my eyes, instead of answering her up right cheer- 
ful, 'Well? I should think he did, the little cap'n ! 
And growin' ? Look at that arm ! Why ! he'll be 
liftin' his mother off the bed before she knows it ! ' 
Then she'd smile a little pale smile, and put her two 
arms round my neck, poor thing ! for she was scarce 
more'n a baby herself. 

"Well, the time passed on, and little Jock grew 
up, as brave and handsome a lad as you could wish 
to see. It was real sunshine to my eyes to see him 
walkin' alongside of his mother, drawin' himself up, 
and keepin' step with her like a grown man. So ten- 
der of her, too, he was, leavin' all his mates for her if 
she was alone, and forever layin' out what he meant 
to do for her when he was a man. And what with 
bein' so fond and proud of him, she got to look, bar- 
rin' her black dress, almost the same as when. the 
cap'n was alive. Ah, me! I've- thought a many 
times since how merciful it is in the Lord to let us 
s^e so little ways ahead. * In the best of times, we're 
only ships in a fog, and have to steer by compass. 

"The summer Jock was twelve year old, was 
amazin' sickly all along the coast. I was nigh beat 
out nursin' 'Bijah Porter's wife through the typhoid, 
and had come home one Wednesday afternoon to get 
a little rest. As I was lyin' on the lounge, in a half- 
doze, the door opened, and Mis. Williston come in. 
She never stopped nor spoke, but come straight 
across the floor, with a face white as a ghost. Then 
she put her hands on my shoulders, and says she, 
'Mis. Dawson, my Jock's got the fever.' I rose up 
like a flash, and put my shawl over my head, and 
went home with her. And I never came home, 
ma'am, for seven weeks. Awesome weeks they were, 
ma'am. The nights were worst. I used to feel as if 
we two were fightin' Death hand to hand for that 



boy, and he a tossin' on the pillow, his red cheeks 
sunk away, all his curly hair shaved close to his 
head, and in all that time never givin' us one reason- 
able word or look. It was the fourth week, when I 
minded, one mornin', as Mis. Williston sat by the 
bed, that her hair was turnin', but by the. seventh, 
ma'am^when the fever left him, it was as white as 
mine is now. 

" All but the least breath of life was burnt out of 
him, and when he did once begin to mend, it was so 
slow that it took us a great while to find out that 
any thing was wrong. It come to me, first, when I 
went into the bedroom, one afternoon, of a sudden. 
He didn't'see me for a minute, and laid there a playin' 
with his fingers,— then, all to once, he looked up and 
laughed ! That laugh ! O ma'am ! all the rest was 
as nothin' to that! I just sunk down into a chair, 
and groaned, ' O Lord ! have mercy on his mother ! ' 
Not that!' 

" The Lord did have mercy on her, but not in my 
way. He took her home that next winter, and I've 
thought many a time that I'd like to 'a' been by 
when he explained to her — as I'm certain he would 
— some things that we down here waited years and 
years for, and many more, belikes, that we've never 
found out at all. 

"Poor little Jock got well again — in his body — 
that was all. His mind was clean gone. He used to 
go about gentle and harmless as a lamb. Whilst his 
mother lived,. he'd follow her every step she took, 
but mc^te like a dog than a human child. If she sat 
down, he'd just drop down at her fed!,' .and rub his 
head on her knee, like a dumb thing,- , Not but that 
he talked yet^- a good deal sometimes — but all in a 
weak, senseless fashion, that'd half-break your heart. 
He didn't seem to know the reason of any thing — he 
might be half-starved and yet never think of eatin' 
unless you put the victuals before him. 

" There was a while after Mis. Williston died that 
I had a little hopes of him. He used to wander 
around as if he was searchin' for something, and 
sometimes, all to once, an odd look'd come into his 
face for half a second — you'd 'a' said, to look at him, 
that he was just a goin' to find it, whatever 'twas. It 
was then he took the habit that stuck to him ever 
after, of clappin' both hands to his head and sayin', 
'It's comin'!' 'What's comin', Jocky?' I used to 
say sometimes, and the poor boy'd stare up into my 
face with a dazed, 'wildered look for a minute, and 
then break out into one of his weak, senseless smiles. 
"There was little or nothin' left to take care of 
him with ; but not a man or woman on the island 
would ever 'a' let a child o' Cap'n Williston's come 
to want, let alone his bein' a poor unfortunate like 
Jock. So we all adopted him, as you might say, and 
he used to go and come from one house to another 
just as suited him. On the whole, he seemed to stick 
to me the most. You'll wonder at it, maybe, but the 
poor boy was real company for me, after all, bein' 
alone so much when ■ Zebedee — that was my man — 
was gone off on his whalin' voyages. 

" I used to be a master hand to -read my Bible in 
them days, though my old eyes 've been too dim for 
it now this many a year. Thank the Lord, though, 
that I can see the page a'most as well as ever in my 
mind ! I had a habit of readin' out loud a great deal, 
seemin' to get the sense better so — -especially in the 
Psalms — and queer as you might think it, there 
Jock 'd lay stretched on the rug, before the fireplace, 
a listenin' by the hour. I used to think 'twas the 
sound o' my voice he liked, for he didn't know 
enough to understand a single word rightly. But 
howsoever that was, hearkenin' to me readin' was 
one of the two things he seemed to like best in the - 
world. The other was to go out with the men in the 
boats. Of course he wasn't of any particular use, 
but they all humored him, and sometimes, in the 
mackerel season, they'd keep him out for days and 
weeks to a time. 

" But I must hurry along, ma'am, or I'll be tiring 
you out. All this while Jock was growin' up, and at 
twenty he was a great, strong fellow, standin' a good 
six foot in his stockin's. He didn't look that tall, 
though, owin' to his stoopin' some arid walkin' with 
a shufflin', shamblin' sort o' gait, such as you've 
minded in others, maybe, when the brain didn't hold 
the tiller. 

" It was that same summer when Mabelle Devereux 
first came to the Island. Her father was a French 
gentleman, who had lived a great many years in this 
country. Bein' out of health, he thought to try the 
sea air for awhile. I'm an old woman, and I've seen 
many a fresh face in my time, but never another that 



